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LETTERS to FRANCES. 

Bv Marcel Prfvost. 

Translated by w - O SBORNE Brigstocke. 

prefatory letter. 

will find collected here, Frances, the letters I wrote to 
X e n \aht during your last year at school. 
^ThTlast* of these letters was written only a few days ago ; 

u ; e ; the first ones seemed to me, when I re-read them, 
already scented with memory’s perfume. They have only just 
e caned being of the nineteenth century : received by you 
when the Exhibition was celebrating, in Pans, the dawn of 
this new century. And does not the Exhibition already seem 
far away in the past-at least to you, little niece ? By means 
of a few alterations, I might have been rid of all mention of 
these current events, already become, as it were, milestones 
upon the road of time. The truths I endeavoured to unfold 
to you, the words of advice I gave you then, are indeed of 
no particular time. Whenever there happens to be in the 
world an uncle given to sermonising and a young niece patient 
enough to listen to him, the same advice, or much the same, 
has passed from him to her. It might be published, according 
to the period, either as “ Letters to Eucharis ” or “ Letters 
to Blandine,” or, in the nearer past — only a hundred years 
ago — “ Letters to Sylvia.” 

But, just as that sweet, national name of yours, Frances, 
reminds us of a certain country, of a certain epoch, so do the 
words of counsel in the following pages, useful it might be 
to a Eucharis, a Sylvia, or a Blandine, seem likely to be of 
more interest to a young French girl who, like yourself, is 
bringing her studies to a close at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The twentieth century ! What charm lurks in that simpl e 
phrase for waking minds of your age ! Just as in the olden 
days when Mantua’s poet sang the coming of the Child, so 
now a new order is being brought about. Nations are stirred 
by powerful forces, in the midst of which the old theory of 
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“might is right,” and the new conception of justice, show 
in a clearer light than ever their antagonism. Science, which 
during the nineteenth century brought the whole world within 
each individual ken or touch, is now about to open up the 
regions of the air. The idea of what is owed by the fortunate 
to the less favoured or the outcast is quitting the sphere of 
abstract charity to become definitely cast in the form of a 
code. Lastly, and above all, woman, who, according to the 
profound epigram of the Prince de Ligne, makes morals whilst 
man makes the laws — woman is determined to enlarge her 
part in the society of the future. She, without doubt, will 
be the chief object of the coming transformations. 

She, too, will be the more active worker, for she brings to 
the task an untouched reserve of hope and energy. Amidst 
the weary nations, women are, as it were, a new great people. 
The young girl of to-day foresees instinctively the destiny 
of her sex. When she comes in contact with the world she 
apprehends at once what seems still vague and questionable 
even to her teachers : to wit, that the present moment of our 
history is a solemn one. 

More especially does this refer to the young French girl who, 
having been educated by methods which for several centuries 
have not been modified to any perceptible extent, notices 
at once the discrepancy between her education and her calling 
in life. Brought up in the penumbral atmosphere of school 
or convent, she is dazzled by the bright light of the world 
until she can open wide her eyes and thus enlarge the horizon 
of her ideals ; at the same time she will learn to take more 
careful note of practical necessities. It seems as if from 
some pure dawn a light is flowing into all her mind ; the far 
horizons widen and the near objects gradually become more 
definitely outlined. 

Whenever I talked with you, Frances, of your hopes, of 
your dreams, even of your doubts and troubles, I fancied I 
could see in your eyes that faint light as of dawn. If a pale 
ccflex of it glimmer on the following pages, it will be theii 
m °st appropriate ornament. During the early splendours 
°f the morning even the fisherman’s coarse net, as it lies drying 
° n the beach, seems for a while bright like a golden web. 

That is my reason for wishing to preserve some clear an 
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. .. nf th e epoch during which I undertook 

evident indication ^ which are independent of the time 

to write down a e ' q litan crowd was bustling round the 
tm towef then Kruger, like a patriarch, was setting out 

°” “ S trite like most useful truths 

But ’ th \ commented on in the first instance for your 
' n0tC ? was it advisable to have them printed and sewn 
" S a r„m7d into a volume to offer to the public ? 

I had not thought of doing so ; but amongst those who 
re- d them at the same time as yourself were many who asked 
Z t0 let them have these letters in some more permanent 
form Frankly, I must confess that such requests delight 
me To please one’s readers is much ; to seem necessary 
to them, to have suggested to them the thought of keeping 
one’s ideas within constant reach, how much more pleasing 1 
And I am sure that any right-minded author must needs 
satisfy requests that are so precious to him. 

And so I yielded. Here’s the volume. I know, Frances, 
that it will still be your friend, even though you are now free 
from the constraint of college and full of the joy of marriage. 
But these letters no longer belong to you alone. What do 
I say ? Why, my desire is that they may belong at once to 
all young girls of your age. If it were possible, I should send 
them all a copy with a well-turned word of dedication and 
a note, saying : Young lady, here’s a book meant for you. 
You will find nothing in it which will shock your modesty 
or trouble your affection. Read it first as a story — as a 
romance of actual life — and I am so bold as to assure you 
that no novel treats of a more beautiful subject. It is the 
story of a young girl like yourself, who, during her last year 
at college, fell in love with a young friend, was engaged to 
him, and is now married to him. You remind me that this 
lovely subject is not particularly new ? I answer that I a.m 
aware of that, and that nevertheless I prefer it to every other. 

Then, having read in this way the story of Frances, skipping 
a that bores you, all that seems to disconnect the thread 
unc t iat is the best way to read a novel), do not discard the 
ook completely, I entreat you. Keep it in your room, 
somewhere within reach. Perhaps in chance spare moments 
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you may open it and find food for meditation and reflection 
Your quick girlish mind is better able than I to give life to 
these dry subjects. And whenever you happen to discuss 
with a friend such subjects as sport, dresses, dancing, marriage, 
education, consult this friendly volume. It will give you its 
opinion : and a third disputant sometimes unites two arguers, 
even if only by making them agree and say, How is it possible 
for anyone to talk such nonsense ? In a word, I do not 
recommend you to use these letters as a breviary, but rather 
as an inventory of the questions which are of most interest 
to your life. The essential thing in the book is not the opinion 
that I offer, but the subject I discuss— yourself. 

If someone, seeing this book in your hands, say to you 
perchance : There’s nothing new or curious in it — agree with 
him ; but ask that critic to tell you of another book (a good 
one, mind) in which these questions are discussed. Let me 
know the title and I will go at once to my bookseller, for I 
have searched for it with great pains and have not yet been 
able to find it. 

If that good book does not exist, I give this as the excuse for 
mine, that it at least can claim the advantage of existing. 
Without false modesty, I assure you that it is most imperfect, 
very far from my ideal. Will you help me to make it better ? 
Write down your criticisms, make a note of things I have 
omitted, suggest alterations and post them all to me. I will 
be sincerely thankful, and promise that each new edition, 
thanks to co-operators like yourself, will be a little better 
than the last. 

Such, my dear niece, is the way in which I should like to 
see this little volume received and made use of by its natural 
readers. If they receive it in this spirit, I shall be more proud 
°f it than of a novel sold a hundred thousand times. 

LETTER I. 

Berquin College — Lucy and Frances introduced— Intimations of advancing 
a ge— What was suggested to me by garden, writing table, bed — Wanted, a 
professor of the art of living — Madame Le Quellien — A harmless uncle. 

Dearest Niece, 

I can remember every word you said to me when I left you 
two evenings ago to the care of Madame Rochette at Berquin 
Cofiege, Rue du Ranalagh, every word is still in my mind in 
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thpr sav in the fascinating disorder, 
j - m- let me rather say, 
the order, 01 ier 

of your conversation. oh, there is Lucy Despeyroux ! 

‘•Thankyouforcomn g.^ with long fair hair ? Her 

Do you see, then ^ yery good-looking. You won't 
brother s at bt. ‘ ()U p A letter from time to 

forget what you P r “™ s ^ t ear an d 1 will answer you, 

*“• ' write, haven’t you? Half-a- m inute, 

but you really * so sleepy that I am off to bed 

L r y re ll SioTyour coming to dinner with us and then 
banging me back here. It's no fun when it's uncle Roger.” 

u Whv not • j ? 

He never talks much, and he seems so young. 

I walked home from the Rue du Ranalagh to my apartment 
in the high part of Paris, in which the Trocadero stands. I 
pondered not only your words themselves but also your 
tone of voice, and the expression of your face. Some day 
you will realise— in twenty years or so, perhaps sooner, for you 
are a woman-what I mean by the strange, uncomfortable 
feelings which beseigei the heart at the approach of forty, when 
some chance incident perforce reminds us that we have passed 
the full stop after the period of our youth. As yet there is 
nothing within to tell us so — our tastes, our hopes and desires 
are practically the same as they were when we were twenty- 
live. Our muscles seem if anything more vigorous than ever. 
Seeing our faces in the glass each morning, we hardly notice 
any change in them. We have to have recourse to reason 
to convince ourselves that time must have left its trace on 
us as on all else around us, that we have in fact grown older 
day by day. Fortunately the keener sight of others comes 
to our assistance with hints that rectify our fallacies, hints 
as useful as they are unwelcome. And so, dear Frances, by 
the time I reached home I was no longer thinking of the 
delicious little dinner I had just had at your home in the Place 
Possoz, nor the privilege I had had of sitting between your 
mother and yourself, listening to the weighty thoughts the 
meal suggested to you respecting life in general, nor of Berquin 
College, nor of your worthy Madame Rochette, nor of your 
fdir haired friend Lucy, nor of that fascinating cadet her 
brother, hardly even of yourself, but only of two things : one, 
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the lamentable fact that I am the elder of your uncles, the 
other, the frank way in which you rejoiced at its being so 
That was my one idea, dear niece, as I sat and smoked a 
cigarette in my garden ; perhaps you remember the delight- 
fully cool fall of that September evening. You know m v 
garden, for you have been there several times with your 
mother to gather its flowers and to enjoy the freshness and 
fragrance of the summer air. It overlooks the Place du 
Trocadero, and during the Exhibition the glimmer from the 
illuminated cupolas and turrets used to glint upon the foliage of 
the accacias, and geraniums, and begonias, and the clumps of 
asters. From time to time the searchlights from the Eiffel tower 
would sweep their broad blue rays past. 1 he gravel crunched 
gently as I walked up and down, dreaming of the time when 
I was young like you, and thought as you do now. I was 
then on the threshold of life, restricted for the space of one 
year more within the discipline of school, and yet already 
dreaming of the blissful prospect of approaching liberty. 
Twenty years have fled since then, a twenty years which at 
that time seemed to me the only years worth living. And 
now that they too are passed, I find, alas, that my keen interest 
in life has not been minished either by the lessons they have 
taught me or by the deceptions they have brought me. Had 
I to form an estimate of myself I should not now consider 
myself much more mature than I was then. Only the opinion 
of my contemporaries, yours in particular, sweet Frances, 
tells me that I am no longer young. You told me so in so 
many words as we were parting. But you had already touched 
on the subject as we were walking from the Place Possoz to 
the Rue du Ranalagh. 

“ You see, dear uncle, I like talking to you because I feel 
that I can tell you things I couldn’t tell to mother, perhaps 
n °t even to father (I think) were he still living, and besides, 
I feel that you are almost like a brother to me, a brother much 

older than myself I cannot bear being courted 

Inter on, perhaps, it may amuse me. But at present it annoys 
an d 1 never think of that with you.” And with this 
as t remark there came a peal of laughter that echoed through 
* le s dent thoroughfare of Passy ; the idea of your old uncle 
the el der of the two— being capable of courting you, evidently 
V ° L - xvn — no. 3. M 
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'T r Tintenselv comical ; and you are quite 
struck you as being ^ need no t fear, the thought 

right, my F rance ®\ h WO uld never have occured to me. 
of being gallant y of my relationship to you as 

But without re ^ ies which I owe you as your guardian since 
uncle, or of the au part , look upon you as a much- 

your father s dea , > transferred to your child’s head 

loved little sister. and the affection I still feel for 

to love I wish to play the part of gallant, 

your mother. are now past seventeen, and fast 

despite the & . does not prevent my feeling 

raSdTy t pteterence yon feel for me, or my appreciating 
f , the rl, ,rm Of vour keen lively nature, tempered as it 
hv a something practical, a straightforwardness, a derived 
kindliness, which all peer through the visible comeliness of 
ofyour sill growing frame. And yet when I had finished 
^/cigarette and left the garden, I returned to my study 
feeling very sorry that I had been so weak as to allow you 
to extort from me that promise to write to you at regular 
intervals during your last year at school. I was foolish enough 
to be overcome by your pretty begging, foolish enough to 
listen to all the sweetly telling arguments you improvised 
as we were going down the deserted Rue Mozart, already 
carpeted with the golden autumn leaves. You said to me: 

“ The few remaining months at school are, 1 suppose, quite 
indispensable, but are they calculated to make me ready for 
life ? ” I can’t help noticing the quaint way in which you 
rap out that little word life ! “ They teach us all such things 

as arithmetic, geography and sewing, but it would be useless 
to ask that dear old Madame Rochette or any other of the 
mistresses for information about the difficulties of life. I am 
sure they know very little more about it than I do. I’ve no 
intention of becoming a kind of lay nun, like Madame Rochette 
and the other good ladies at Berquin. I have made up my 
mind to see as much of the world as I can, as soon as I have 
left school, and not to be an old maid if I can help it. Ho" 
is it that it never seems to occur to mother or to my worthy 
mistresses that my lot in life will probably be that of a gU 
married in Paris ? Wouldn’t it be wiser to prepare and to 
train me for my entry into society ? — an ordeal which must 
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be far more formidable than taking a degree. Now, if I 
w ere to speak to mother as I am speaking to you, and tell her 
that I want to see a little beforehand what awaits me beyond 
school, she would be shocked, it would make her unhappy, 
and if I mentioned it to Madame Rochette she would say that 
m y mind is warped, and yet I should so love to know some- 
thing about matters which are not included in my exam- 
work. I feel so absurdly ignorant ! The only books I have 
read are lesson books, I have never heard any but pointless 
conversations, I am never taken to the theatre, so when the 
time comes for me to be introduced into society, I shall not 
for at least six months dare to say anything, I shall feel as if 
I were amongst people speaking a language I cannot under- 
stand. In the long run I dare say I shall end by adapting 
myself, but it would be vexing to waste all that time.” 

What zeal for life ! Your one anxiety, dear child, seems 
to be the fear of missing a few bars in the orchestra of life ; 
you will grow weary of that music sooner than you imagine ; 
and yet I must acknowledge that, however worthy may be 
the education you are receiving, and in spite of the fact of its 
being the one most French girls receive, it does not strike me 
as being an ideal one. Your telling me that they teach you 
at school every subject save that most important one, by no 
means bespeaks a reprehensible spirit on your part ; the 
school is a good one, but it lacks a professor, clever and well 
learned, to teach you in a suitable way the important things 
connected with the life of the world. You live in the midst 
of a city, a society, a nation, in a certain epoch of history, from 
all of which you are now separated by an impassable barrier, 
which will suddenly be removed as soon as you happen to 
pass your classical examination ; I must confess there is some- 
thing absurd in that. But am I fit to be your tutor in the 
science of Life ? I fear not, but I have your assurance. “ Oh, 
yes ! Oh, yes, you are ; you always talk so nicely when 
you come to dinner in the holidays, when mother and I are 
alone.” Frances dear, you are indeed a too indulgent disciple, 
and surely you must be hard put to it to look upon me as the 
best learned and fairest spoken man you know, to act as 
interpreter of the world to you. Doubtless, your preferring 
me to uncle Roger is to blame for my imprudence ! For as 
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"TT the Rue dll Ranalagh you managed 
we were approacm g nue by letter the discussion of 

to make me prom - about during that dinner in the 

“ ie J '° PiCS Afterthought brought me regret at being so weak, 
holidays- Atteit 8 , , 0 write to you, and how send it 

for , after all, w u ^ you receive at school have to 

*° y ° U u I of vour mistresses’ scrutiny, and I should be 

StS a ‘to be ven accidentally in opposition to your worthy 
vexed to oe miestion of education or instruction. 

not for a moment suppose that I would 
fa“ke advantage of my privilege as your guardian to correspond 

W, ;\r t to^ed°^mewhat U perplexed, and left to sleep the 

task ol disentangling the confusion of my mind. I find that 
‘ good plan. Thought that takes place in sleep is instinctive 
because it is involuntary. Resolutions thus suggested to 
our mind have the infallibility of instinct. When I awoke 
I did not mind a bit remembering that I was ten years older 
than your uncle Roger. Besides, I had solved the question 
of how I was to write to you, so I dressed and started out m 
the warm morning sunshine to your mother’s house. 

I found her at home in the Place Possoz, in her flat, whic 
is so country -like in site, and look, and furnishing. It was 
about eleven o’clock; Madame Le Quellien was dressed in 
black, and had her boots on ready to go out, her silvering 
hair laid neatly back on either side of a face young and restful 
as ever. She received me in her boudoir, a room which gave 
one the impression that it had been swept and waxed and 
vervain-scented at seven in the morning. The little mahogany 
Louis-Philippe writing table between the windows was open 
and your mother rose to greet me, leaving the big book m 
which she herself always keeps the household accounts. A 
small book entitled Jour nee du Chretien lay by, the right page 
carefully marked by a sacred picture card, and in a green 
plush frame I also saw the coloured photo of Miss Frances, 
with her brown hair, blue-grey eyes and fair complexion. ^ 

^ ou, so early? Anything the matter with Frances? 

I hastened to allay your mother’s fears. After assuring 
her that I had left you safe and sound in Madame Rochette s 
hands, I told the reason of my visit. I repeated t e 
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conversation which had passed between us in the Rue Mozart 
and explained to her your wish to receive, from me, “ Letters 
on the Art of Living,” which were to give you instruction in 
matters not included in the school curriculum. I was prepared 
to see your mother look uneasy and frown on the suggestion 
Rot a bit of it ! She had only one objection. “ Such 
instruction is evidently most necessary. I am quite conscious 
that I am no longer sufficiently up-to-date to teach her to 
advantage ... but it is ridiculous to ask you to do it ; you 
cannot spare the time.” I assured Madame Le Quellien 
that I could spare the time, and that, moreover, it would 
be a great pleasure to me. I added that I could not have 
the letters read by Madame Rochette ; the night hid suggested 
to me the idea of having them sent to your mother, who, after 
reading them, could give them to you when she went to see you. 

“ Bright idea ! But,” added Madame Le Quellien, “ I do 
not see why I need read them first. That would make 
Frances feel that she was being treated as a child, and I can 
trust an old friend like you. You are the child’s guardian, 
and does she not look up to you much as if you were her 
father ? ” 

And so, she too, good lady, reminded me quite uninten- 
tionally that I am growing old. I understand, a harmless 
uncle, practically a papa. Well, that’s a promotion which 
would ease the conscience of any man about to correspond 
with a girl at College. 

Well, dear Frances, that is now all settled ; the harmless 
uncle is to write to you once a fortnight. He will endeavour 
to complete, ex partibus, the education you are receiving at 
the hands of Madame Rochette and her acolytes. But for 
to-day be satisfied with this note. A fortnight’s meditation 
is none too much for me (uncle and father though I am), if 
I intend to guide a young mind so keen and full of life as that 
°f my little Frances. 



